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Lay Sermon about Home. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT~—THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH, 
Here is one of the most thrilling articles we ever 


jimous haste from his aes! robe. 


close at hand, 


He carries his head high, to be 


read; those who love graphic description, will be de-|sure, but he cannot but see the poor creature; 


ha oh BOT WA Eat Bons eon 
[broken bones with strips of linen torn in magnan- 
There! he is 





: pe Tw oe we 2 
but raise his head from the clotted dust, and 
make a pillow for it with a handful of moss; shade 
jit with a palm or plantain to keep away the burn+ 
ing sun (rom the raw gashes in his flesh; do any 





lighted with it. Shakespeare himself could hardly | for he is, lying with half his length in the cart-|thing, the smallest act of mercy to bim, and'you 








conceive a Tragedy more perfertly fivished than is the 
Parable of the good Samaritan, as described by Burritt. 
The author's text is— 


‘** But he willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus— 
‘And who is my neighbor?’ ”’ 


A cerlain man went down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 


cho—bear in mind the term, a cerlain man: for it 
designates a peculiar individual. He was un- 
doubtedly, a Jew; otherwise our Savior would not 
have introduced a Sainaritan. And a Jew—a re- 
ligious Jew especially—was a very cerlam char- 
acter, 
tain proverbial characteristics, which betrayed 
him wherever he went. Clinging with desperate 
adhesion to all the physical forms of the Jewish 
religion, he was paintully pious and religiously 
exclusive in every thing but those inconvenient 
and weightier matters of the law, a kindly chari- 
ty to his n@ighbors; common honesty in his every 
day business, and other duties of the same nature. 

He went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, Let us 
go do tov, vy a short read, and mlercept him, 
in our t agination, somewhere bet» een those cel- 
ebrated places. Perhaps we may overtake him 
in the dark, dangerous pass through yonder deep 
ravine, Tread soltly, now. Hark! was that a 
foot-tall? no; "twas a groan. Carelully! there’s 
some foul play here. Stay a moment—there!— 
another groan! Methought it came from yonder 
clump of cedars, Turn we this angle now, and 
get behind this shelving crag; for depend upon 
ut there are murderous bandits close at hand. 
Hist! triends—see! there he is! O murder most 
foul!—his mangled limbs are writhing in the dust, 
while from his gushed temples the blood is ooz- 
ing in clotted streams, which he tries in vain to 
staunch with handfuls of hot sand. The burning 
sun ts broiling the gure over his glazed eyes, and 
Setting the marrow of his broken bones on fire. 
He has groaned out. unheard:his dying strength, 


‘path. He must see him—he does see bim—he should be called David’s son, and child of God. 
starts aside as if he had come upon a snake, or a O! can you stand that worldless, entreating groan? 
dead beast. What! he is not going fo pass by on|Come back dear sir; fear not your temple livery, 
‘the other side, is he? Reverend sir, stop for the|’tis not a Samaritan—it is Jew—Abraham’s son, 
sake of sweet merey, stop! That's not a beast—|who kept the law of Moses from bis youth up: 
tis a man; one of your old neighbors. Look at|He is your neighbor; and his little cabin is with« 
him! why, don’t you remember?---it’s that manjia a stove’s throw of the temple. O think of: itt 
who brought to the temple yesterday the offering! what will you say to his weeping wife and chil 
fof two young pigeuns; ‘twas ali he had, and you}dren, when they shall ask you next Sabbath ia 


He was known, the world over, by cer-| 


‘had one of them for breakfast this very morniag. 
‘Nay, now; don’t curl up your lip so at him, don’t 
draw your white robe around you, ‘0 step unsoil- 
\ed over the purple pool of his blood. 
|merciful God! leave him not to 
Ithere. 


lie in the sand 
He has a poor old mother that waits his 
return in one of the back streets of Jerusalem; 
and he is her only son. And his wife, poor soul! 
would weep her eyes out to hear of such a mis- 
hap to any body’s husband; and he has two 
bright-eyed boys playing at his.cabin door, ask- 
ing their mother, when will father come back? Oh, 
stay! remember those two boys, it was but the 
other day that you laid your priestly hands upon 
them, and consecrated them to the God of Israel 
Come back! O, come back! dear sir: he is a 


image, sets more value to that running blood 
than to all the blood of bulls and goats shed on 
your altars since Moses’s day, 


Alas! he is gone:—gone clear out of sight. 


Jericho, which. watts him there. 


pecting an exposition of the Law trom:his learn- 
ed lips. And, besides, mark the wliteness of that 


poor man, indeed; but God, who made him in his 


Who would have thought it!) But do not judge|out of earth or heaven? . . 
pi harshly. «Perhaps HG®E,going on a sort of|phere you breathe devaici of such impure humid 
missionary tour; or has an appointment down in|t¥, or does gravitation press it down to the stir 

His mission de-|'ace of the ground, to feed the breath of the com- 
mands haste: for: the assembled people are ex-}mon herd? 


robe; would it befit the purity of his office to soil/cians as you to cure me. 
it in «the blood: of that obseure vagabond; andjto this poor man; near neighbors, 
then stend up before the great congregation with|teachers and spiritual guides; ye circumcised h 


jthe temple gate, Where is my husband? Please 
jyour reverence, did you see our father on the 
jroad to Jericho the other day? He has been long 


Minister of from home, and mother grows pale with midnight 


iwatehing for his return. Good sir, you know 
our father; did no» one on vour journey, say when 
jhe would come home again? The long silent 
jnights are gloomy, and sad are we when evening 
brings not back his voice and blessing. 

He’s gone! Let him go—the voice of Him who 
made inquisition for Abel’s blood, will reach his 
conscience one of these nights and stir it up to 
mutiny with his hard heart. JVeighbors, indeed! 
Heaven pity the man that leans upon the Hké 
of them for any kindly sympathy. Saintly look 
ing men, have Mercy and soft-eyed Compassion 
no business within the jurisdiction of your minis» 
try, that you refuse to stoop to deeds of vulgar 
pity? Teachers of the people, expounders of thé 
just and good commandments, are all the meréy 
drops distilled upon the bleeding heart, exhaled 
Ie the upper atmos 


' 
| 


Go your ways, reverend gentlemen, go your 
ways,—when I am unwell, | will eend such pnyasi- 
Ye both yere neighbo 

Ye were hs 
i 


and bis swollen tongue has elivaked up the gate-|bis ministerial habiliments blotched and stiffened|beys, and offered sacrifices and oblations. Amt 


way af his voice. See! he muves—the pattering 


of water-drops, dripping: from distant rocks, falls|member the delicacy of his«position, both by pro-|bled at the idea of your sanctify. 


on‘his ear like the tar-off angels; aud the thirst 
that’s burning him to agony is-wringing bis frame 
With one more effurt. 
hand, and clutching the shatlow-rooted grass, he 
draws his bluudy length along toward the imayin- 
ed, blissiul fountain of healing waters. Ouce 
more—once more he strikes his fingers into the 
ground; bis whole body quivers with effort; but, 
alas! his broken limbs are as heavy as rocks of 
iron—the deceitiul grass gives’ way, and witlr it 
clutched desparingly in: bis hand, he rolls over in 
his. bluody trail. Bvery ray-of hope forsakes his 
broken heart, while he breathes out the burden 
of his despair in the-half articulated exclamation, 
where, who is my neighbor? 

Courage! poor wau—keep up a moment longer. 
I guess he is coming; | heara step beyond the 
bushes yonder. Yes; he comes! heaven bless 
him! and you too, itis ant only your old neigh- 
bor, but your old minister, who lives up in Jeru- 


with human gore? Be charitably, friends, re-|when he put them into your hands, his own trem- 
And he feign- 
feasion and custom, whichono man tay laugh at./ed ye were somewhat identified with God, and 


Ah, [ have it! perhaps he knew there was some/had daily access to the Holy of Holies; where 





He strikes out his nervless|one on the road just behind him, who could and|his blessed and merciful spirit overshadowed you: 


would attend to: that sinallmatter of mercy more| And those white robes ye gathered around as ye 
conveniently; or, rather, more professtonally. passed him by, he fancied the angels had clad you 
Mark you? I am right—another footstep! —| with, on some hallowed morning as ye waited by 
Poor man, don’t give up!—here is another neigh-|the altar. And now ye have gone and left him 
bor just at hand. Softly now—ah, it’s the Dea-| bleeding in the sand; without dropping him a sin- 
con himself—the Levite sét apart to wait on the|gle word or look of pity! Had he been a wound- 
congregation at the temple door, aud help themed dying beast, his fellow brute would have stop- 
through the preliminaries 6f their worship. Yes, | ped and moaned over him, and licked his gaping 
here he comes—a’ saintl¥ looking’ man indeed,| wounds, and with the eloquent murmurings of it- 
Good sir!—what! he is nét going to miss the pros-/stinctive sympathy, assuaged the pangs that wring 
trate inan is he? Good sif! take down your eyes|'- But, wearmg the livery of heaven, teach- 
from the’ clouds—and for Weaven’s charity, look at "8 Merey by profession, have gone and left him, 
your feet! Hold, hold! sit—the hasty priest has|!ett the bruised, broken image of God reekiag 
left'you to-do something lor this mangled human)"4 writhing in the dust. 
being. Alack! he too crosses over to the other} Quicken your pace, good Deacon; the priest 18 
side. Good sir! O please your saintly rever-jalready in Jericho, and he cannot commence mia- 
ence, one moment,—one look of pity-—one drop|istration without your service. Hasten, good Le- 





salem; and who, for these twenty years, hasof water to quench the fever of the pallid lips. 


been: your spiritual pastor and teacher, and days- 
man between you and God; presenting your meat 
offerings on a commission sufficient to supply his 
table, and clothe himself with that fine linen robe 
in which he approaches like a walking statue of 
Grecian marble. 

Look closely, brethren, it will be a luxury to 
see this white fingered priest bend over his fallen 
parishioner, and shake his-parched }ips, and wash 
the crusted gore from his face, and bind up his 


ivite; heed not these unpleasant objects of vulgar 
See! your footstep has slatkened the leaden lethar-| pity by the way; attend strictly to the orber of 
gy from his heart-strings, He feels the breath|your course. The minister has already selected 
of a fellow-being on the air. O! pass him not) a text from the book of Job; hasten, or you will 
by, and quench the hope lis blood-congealed lips, loose a rich sermon from the gracious words: “* I 
cannot utter. Stay, good Deacon! but one mo-| deliver the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
ment now, See! he is trying to beckon you tojhim that hath none to help him. The blessing of 
him with his stiffened fingers. Good Jew! nay,|him that was ready to perish came upon me: and 
now don’t go!—remeinbé® Moses, and Abraham,|I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” Got 
and David, and'step back again and say but onejI will stay and watch the fate of your gasping 
kind word to Him, and beaven will bless you. Doineighbor here. Perhaps some truant dog, that 
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had never been ordained to any particular order 
of mercy may'come along and do what his com- 
peers did to the blotched Lazarus. Or some ‘e1s- 
Urely jouraeying wolf, that has found a hearty 
dinner elsewhere, may happen this way, and, in a 
capricious mood of charity, lick off from his tem- 
ples the black and crusted gore. 

But hark again! there is a rustling behind that 
thicket! Listen! it approaches us; Heaven grant 
it thay not be another neighbor from Jerusalem! 
See! a burly form emerges in the glade. Here 
he comes, whistling to his mule, that keeps time 
with her flapping ears. Methinks | see the sun- 
light of good humored philanthropy playing on 
his bronzed countenance, as he jogs at his side. 
He is a Samaritan; I know him by his dress, and 
dialect, and whistle; for a Jew never whistles, 
But the Jews have no dealings with the Samari 
tans! Never mind; see if this broad faced Sa 
maritan does not have some dealing with that half- 
murdered Jew. One step more and he will see 
him. There now! he leaps from the snorting 
mule. Hear his first exclamation, ‘Great Fa- 









Zion. Nor do I believe, as many of my people 
do, that his house is of Mount Gerizim; for I 
have been on Mount Ebal, the mount of cursing, 
when the wild night clouds hung their sullen dra- 
pery on the jagged rotks, and the winds were 
wailing in \he cedar tops, and thunders dropped 
their forked javelins adown the pedant crags; and 
huge shadows, crested with glistening lightning, 
stalked across my path like armed giants, and 
shook their long red swords at me;—even then } 
whispered, Abba Father! and found him as near 
me as on the other mount, where our House of 
Prayer was built. 

**And too, this very morning, I feigned his com- 
muning spirit was hovering around me, though 
five hundred furlongs from home. I had made 


over me. Methought I stood upon one of God's 
great altars, and the stars that glowed in the blue 





heavens were censors lit in the hands of angels, 
that were burning the incense of morning in the 
sea of chrystal which God had made them to 


N AND REBOSITORY. ') 








of the morning, the li salutes thee 
through this low lattios, B ail oe thee a score 
of friends, who shall stand around thy bed with 
healing balm in their hands, and gentler anodynes 
of sympathy in their eyes and hearts, and sweet 
charity-droppings on their ips, that shall fall on 
thee like the dew of your own Hermon. 

“Peace be with thee, my brother; it is but a 
little way to my journey’s end: I will quickly de- 
spatch my business there and returning soon, 
bring thee some choice cordials thence to cheer 
thy heart with. Thou hast children, Jew? Two 
bright-haired boys, sayest thou? I also have two 
at home of like age—heaven bless the four and 
their mothers!—If in Jericho any toys of Arabi- 
lan or Indian skill are found, I'll fill my pockets 








\the topmost height of Gibeah, and paused to let| full of them, and we will divide them among our 
‘old Athon breathe, when strange musings came | frolicsome boys at home. And now, good Abra- 


_ham’s son, tare thee well! Be of good cheer till 
‘IT return. Let no thought of thine dwell on the 
| payment of thy physician and host here; thy bill 
is settled, brother, for all they can do for thy 


comfort. Nor mind the distance that removes 


ther Joseph! what’s this! who's here! who’s here? | worship in. And while [ gazed and mused, my | thy home, nor the loss of thy beast or money: for 


why here's a murdered man! 
on'thee—ah! he still breathes. 


Heeven’s peace be|heart listened for music; though much was my thou shalt ride good Athon here clear to thy door. 
Look up, neigh-| mind in doubt if human ear could read the notes | And I will walk by thy side as far as thy priest and 


bor!—sofily, now—there lean thy head against my |that angels sing. But as I stood listening, and | Levite will let me, and make thy way pleasant with 


bosom, till I make thee a pillow of my turban. gazing in pensive wonder at the pavilion of pur-| friendly cheer. 


Ceurage! brother, keep up thy heart. 


Peace be with thee! Nay, thou 


There, let | pled light, expanding, like a mountain of molton| art welcome to all that is in my purse, and heart 


me prop up this broken limb with this soft moss; / sapphire, over the whale length of Judea, lo! the | and house too, should thou ever happen in Sama- 


and then I will bring some water from yonder) sun arose out of that ancient river, and lifting the | ria. 


spring to wet thy lips and wash the clotted blood | veil he had put on in reverence to the starry wor- 


from thy gashed temples. 
till 1 return. 


“* There;—easy, friend; try not to speak till l| was, his countenance awed me; for I fancied [| 


| 


Peace be with thee, | shippers, he stood forth, Nature’s great Minister, 


in the porch of that vast Temple. Familiar as it 


have moistened thy parched and swollen lips; for|was standing on holy ground. At that moment, 
I can read the language in thy tearful eyes better | the mellow-throated chorister of the morning gave 
than thy verbal speech, for 1 am a Samaritan. | out the matin tone froma tall sycamore, and all 


But heed it not; thy priest and Levite, who 
taught thee to hate me, and turn me from thy door, 
need know that a vile Samaritan succored thee by 
‘the way. Or if they do, they will wink at it, and 
give thee absolution. Gently now! I see thy 
tears have mingled with the blood upon thy cheek 
@nd commixing there with the hot dust, have 
formed upon thy face a briny crust, which is 
turning into thy flesh. Pethaps I have something 
wa my pouch here that willtake it off. Yes; here’s 
a cruet of gentle olive; my wife, peace with her! 
put it into my luncheon this very morning. There, 
softly now; ‘twill make thy face shine and thou 
shalt smile again—nay; shake not thy head thou 
@halt smile in, depend upon it: and the ones 
thou lovest at thy home shall smile on thee too, 
This question of lineage, brother, is a small 
matter afier all, ah! never fear; I'll make a 
bandage of my tunic’s sleeve for that broken 
limb. Gently, now; a little on this side. Good 
Jew, thou hast children in thy native city, hast 
jthou net? and perhaps an aged mother there? 
What woulda thou whisper in my ear? Leave 
thee!—leave thee? never, never! Here let me 
moisien these swathing bands with a little olive. 
Leave thee? no, no! Come, I will bolster thee 
up asainst this cedar, while I make my old mule 
kneel and give thee a seat upon his back. Fear 
not; I will stay thee with some old garments in 
may panniers here. Now rest thy hand steadily on 


-my shoulder. Softly, good Athon—there, now, 
atep gently, my beast. Slowly now; the inn is 
near 


“{ was saying, brother, that this question of 
lineage from Judah er Joseph, is a small matter, 
‘to make such enemies of us. For surely we have 
one great Father in heaven, who has no grand- 
children :ia his family. Let us leave to him this 
great question of genealogy; for Abraham was 
#afe.in his eoo, and Israel, and Judah, and Jo- 
seph and David. And I have thought that all 
men, even these thick-lipped Ethiopians that come 
‘here to trade, were his children. And thou art 
his con, my brother; and I too, pardon me good 
wJew—though a Samaritan heretic—I too call 
nim Father. And when I do it, whether by the 


road-side or in the field, or on Mount Gerizim—a 
gestle spirit comes stealing into my heart and 
whispers there, ‘What wilt thou my son?’ I 
ween he does not always live in your great Tem- 
ple, and does not tarry day and night onMount 


the birds of Palestine joined in the concert; and 
such a concert, I trow was never heard by man. 
There were singers everywhere: in every cedar’s 
top, and bush, and brake, and dell, birds of silver 
wing and plumage of every hue, warbled out 
notes of sweet accord. And methougit the 
sparkling torrent, that ran down the mountain 
side, had music in it; and the low of herds, that 
fed in Bethany, and bi@ating herds, and every- 
thing that had a voice, took part in that Morning 
Psalm to Israel’s God, to everybody’s God. Good 
Jew, had thy priest permitted me to worship in 
the great Temple at Jerusalem, and even offered 
my sacrifice with his own hands, I question much 
if your Heavenly Father would have given me a 
richer sentiment of adoration than on that moun- 
tain. 1 would that thou hadst been with me there; 
for, though I cannot sing one of your songs of Zi- 
on, yet there is one old song of joy, which all the 
beasts and birds sing by rote; we would have sung 
that together my brother, aad helped out the tuae 
with heart-sung bass. 

‘*But here’s the Inn; lean steadily on my arm, 
while I call the landlord. Gaius! mine host! Ah 
here he comes. Good sir, here is one of thy 
neighbors I found by the way-side, half-murdered 
by prowling bandits who left him bleeding in the 
dust. The soltest bed in thy house give him; and 
if thou hast a physician who has skill to heal such 
wounds as these, bid bim hasten hither with all 
speed. And if in this neighborhood there is any 
choice cordial, or anodyne, or balm that will 
soothe this poor brother’s pain, bring them, cost 
what they may. Feel not for thy purse, good 
Jew; the robbers half killed thee for that, and car- 
ried away the raimeat with it. But here is mine; 
tis somewhat shailower than thine was, ‘tis true; 
but what is in it, is thime. Nay; strain not thy 
voice to thank me; for, though I am not quite 
sure I can trace my genealogy back to Jacob, or 
even Abraham, still thou art my brother. I do be- 
lieve some sightless angel taught me that, while I 
was singing that psalm with the birds on the 
mountain this morning. Leave thee! dost thou 
ask, good friend? Nay, it would make my journey 
long and heavy to leave thee to make acquintance 
with these strangers here in the lone and painful 
hours of the night. Nay, I will stay here by thy 
bed, and renovate thy pillow, and the olive oil oa 
these swathing bands, and wet thy lips with sooth- 


Fare the well! 

Friends, what think you of this picture? Ye 
connoisseurs of painting, what think you of this 
tableau vivant? of its plot, the forefoond and 
background, and dramatis persone? Has the 
painter developed the real neighbor in his native 
individuality? Does he look natural? #But this 
tableau is not a picture; it 1s a mirror; let us 
hang it up before the conscience for one week, 
and perhaps we see our own faces in it; or, at 
least, some family resemblance in the portraits of 
those three neighbors. 





{Original.} 
Read this Letter, and then decide, 


Did I deem it necessary, I would offer an apology for 
addressing the following letter to my brethren; but it 
is not—for the time has arrived when we should begin 
to labor with more zeal for the upbuilding of our 
Master’s cause and Kingdom. 

TO MY BRETHREN IN THE MINISTRY. 

My Beloved Friends in the faith of a world’s 
salvation, I wish to ask you a few questions, and 
throw out a few gentle hints. Have we not great 
reasons to be thankful that we have been deemed 
worthy to enter a field 30 large, and which prom- 
ises such an abundant harvest? Have we nota 
glorious and heavenly faith to contend for, and to 
establish in the hearts of men? Does net the 
farmer go forth and fit his ground—sow his seed, 
notwithstanding the weather is wet and cold, and 
the prospect not very bright and encouraging? 

How is it with us? Have we no hopes beam- 
ing in upon the soul, no faith tocheer up our 
hearts, and bid us go forth and labor in the vine« 
yard, and sow the good seed into honest and [ruit- 
ful hearts? It seems to your humble servant, 
that there is a little too much lukewarmness, and 
cold heartedness among us—that we are too neg- 
ligent, and inactive about the increase of our flock. 
Are there no sheafste gather in? no new fields 
to cultivate, or old ones that are full of thistles, 
and briars, and false plants that need rooting up? 
It seems to me that the’ work is net more than 
half done, and that half not well done. It must 
be acknowledged it 1s not finshed. 

I have now been in the State just one year, and 
have not been a careless observer of the signs 
and wonders that exist among us. I have, as yet, 
seen but little zeal—but a little ieterest felt—save 
in a few who have desired to push out, and get in. 
It does seem strange, that men professing to love 
and cherish so glorious a faith as ours, and still 
feel no more interest, than to feed. their own flock 
tor the sake of the fleece it may produce. Yet 
such, I fear, is toe much the case. It seems ta 
me that you are either cold and lifeless—or else 








| 





ing cordials. And when, from the balmy eyelids) you are sleepiog, and the enemy sowing tares. 























WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY, 


Let us look at the subject in its true light. 

What are we doing for the rising generation? Are 
we out in the field early and late, as were our fa- 
thers, and hard at work—organizing societies—form- 
img churches, and sending forth little messengers of 
peace, in the shape of gospel tracts, and encouraging 
the young to enlist into our army, and fight for and 
with us?. What are we doing towards the up- 
building of our cause — save our pulpit labors? 








| 
| 
| 


closely around him. Who could kriow Edwin and 
not love him? His strict integrity,—his unassuming 
manners and fine intellect, won the respect of those 
who mingled in his society, 

These virtues did not shield him from insidious 
death. A few days before his death, the blush of 
health was upon his countenance,—intellect sparkled 


Where are our Sabbath schools, and what interest | from his eye. Withering sickness came, and the 
felt ow the subject? Look at other States, and be-| grave is now the resting-place of his earthly remains, | blacksmith; that | should be eareful and not have 


hold the love and zeal tney are now manifesting on | When we state that he 


this all important subject. And we, who live in one 
of the best States in the Union are frozen up. 
ough to be ashame: of ourselves. 

Where are our Associations, and Conferences,and 
social meetings? We have only four Associations 
in this State, and these*appointed in such places, so 
as to accommodate only a few; and our State Con- 
vention meets near the North Pole, for the purpose 
of giving the privilege to a few who have never been 
able to attend. Now this isnotright. Our Conven- 
tions and Associations have been organized for the 
sole purpose (as | look at it) to benefit our common 
cause in the hest possible manner. And they are 
composed of the preachers and tlelegates from soci- 
eties, and for what object? It is to take into consid- 
eration, and adopt those measures that will have a 
tendency to advance the interests of our Zion. And 
all these meetings should be holden at those places, 
and those places only, where the greatest number of 
preachers and delegates can assemble together with 
the least expense and difficulty. ‘This is my opinion. 
{t is more just that two men should travel 100 miles 
to attend a Convention or an Association, than that 
twenty men should travel 150 miles. [sitnot? Let 
us see to this in future. 

I want to see a better interest felt in this State— 
more reul love for the truth, and less fur our own 
ease and individual interests. Shall we not have it? 
I am of the opinion that something can and should 
be done. I would, thereforé, suggest in humility, 
that we have Conferences more frequent than we 
have had. Let us meet together, and enliven and 
warm up each other’s cold hearts Let us awake from 
our slumbers, and arise from our lifeless state, and let 
our light shine in and about us. ‘Talk this matter 
ever with the people, and call upon them to open 
their eyes and look about them, and behold the har- 
vest already to be gathered in. There ought to be 
in this State, at least, sixteen two days Conference 
meetings, in different sections of the vineyard, every 
year—and then we should see more real interest. 

Brethren in Orange County, and vicinity—where 
shall we have a Conference meeting, between this 
time and the middle of July? (Say the time and 
place, or we shall appoint one here.) We wan: 
your opinion. We want an awakening. Shall we 
hear from you? We pause for a reply. 

One word more, and I close; and that is, why are 
there no suggestions—no observations—and nu more 
interest manifested through the columns of the 
Watchman, from the different portions of the State? 
Why is it left to a few to do all the writing, or oblige 
the editor to make selections? Are you afraid to 
pay the postage on letters? or have you no time to 
write? Suppose some one should desire to have you 
post up an account-book, or measure a little piece of 
land, or do any other little job, for pay, would you 
refuse? Now, a preacher that is capable of preach- 
ing, ought to be able to write, if he does make a few 
mistakes. We do not expect perfection. 

Think of these things—and act with a direct re- 
ference to the building of the walls of Zion, and the 
Lord will give the increase. 

I am truly yours, 
in the bonds of Gospel love, 


N. C. Hapepon. 
East Randolph, Vt. 


aot fOriginal.} ae 
A Tribute 
To the Memory of E. J. 8., of St. Albans, Vt. 


«¢ Friend after friend departs: 
Who has not lost a friend’? 


“ Life dies, compared ; lifé lives beyond the grave.” 

‘To speak of the dead, is to benefit the living. We 
design this, in paying a tribute to a departed friend. 
Kind reader, we take not the pen to enlist your syin- 
pathies. Have you associated with the noble-mind- 
ed,—the pure of heart? and are they now numbered 
among the dead? If they are, you but feel what the 
writer attempts to express. 

"The death of our young friend was sudden. Life 
with its mysterious, beautiful realities, began to 
open brilliant prospects before him. No one knew 
him but to admire the qualities of his mind. In his 
parental home, the tendrils ef affection were woven 


| 


| 
| 








we say of him what truth demands. 
these traits, will be of utility to his relatives and as- 


possessed a combination of |t00 many irons in the fire. 
| 1ualities that made him an ornament to any society, that you would be the man to follow out your sug- 
To think of | gestion, and expose the evils in medicine and divini- 
| ty you complain of, and I hope that we shall soon 


ir 


with my more experienced ministering brethren; and 
on a subject of so-much importanee, I certainly need 
assistance. TI am pleased te receive # word of eh- 
couragement in a wurfare where I find so many op- 
ponents. 

Your suggestion about the evils that exist in other 
professions, is worthy of attention; but I often think 
of a saying of my venerable father, who was a 











I think, Br. Streeter, 


sociates. He has “left footsteps on the sands of | See you engaged in the task. 


time’: 
** Footpriats that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwreeked brother, 
Seeing. shall take heart again.” 


I reckon myself among his associates. In the hall 
of study, I have spent hours with him—tlong to be 


remembered. In his society, one felt conscious of 


holding communion with a pure, independent mind. 
‘There was not, what may be termed, a sparkling 
brilliancy in the communication of his thoughts; but 
there was a solidity which was of more value. His 
views were a perfect transcript of his mind. ‘They 
were liberal, expansive, and pure as the sanctuary 
in which they dwelt. There was an intellectual 
stream flowed from kis mind, not of the noisy kind, 
but calm, spontaneous and truthful. He was wel- 
comed among the good and virtuous. They could 
best appreciate his worth. ‘This truth has passed 
my mind, as | have viewed his character in its various 
lights, before and since his death. This reflection 
will touch a tender chord in the feelings of parents. 
He was the staff upon which a father leaned. He 
was the generous friend—-the sterling minded—the 
kind brother. 

I should do injustice to my conetion of duty, did 
I make no mention of his religioas sentiments. In 
one word, he was a Universalist in feeling, thought, 
and practice. His mind was fully imbued with its 
spirit. Hedrank deeply at the fountain of Divine 
truth; hence, all his ideas were of a henevolent, lib- 
eral cast: He viewed man.as@ progressive being, 
destined for holiness and happiness. He was a con- 
stant attendant upon the public ministiiitions of Br. 
Baker. [n his society he had no small influence. 
Br. Baker’s choir is principally composed of young 
people. He was one of its members. He never 
fuiled to be in his place. He used to sing with the 
spirit an! understanding. It isa sad thought to all 
who knew him, especially to the society to which he 
belonged, that he has chanted his last anthem on 
earth. No more shall we behold him in the house 
of God. Through the resurrection he will be equal 
to the angels in heaven. 

There is consolation in the reflection, that while 
he lived, he was-an ornament to the faith he profess- 
ed. He s dead,—gone, but not lost. His examples 
speak,—they will live long in many hearts. May 
we who know him, forget not the purity of his soul, 
—his fravkness and well balanced character. We 
ean say of him:— 

“The good hath gained the victory.’ 

Could he speuk from the grave, it would be in the 
language of admonition: “ Live not for yourselves 
alone, but for humanity.” 


“ Art is long and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


Though our young friend has been called away in 
early life, he has not lived in vain. He has done 
good, but his mission is ended. He is embalmed in 
the hearts of many friends, not soon—no, while be- 
ing lasts—never to be forgotten! H. P. C. 


(Original. ] 

Br. Srreerer:—It is with much satisfaction | 
vead your brief remarks upon my “ essays on the 
civil law,” for living in the north-west corner of the 
State I have very few opportunities ef consulting 





| Yours fraternally, 
| St. Albans, Vt. 


J. Baxer. 








The Devil net a Universalist. 


| We have been told over and over by our opposing 


| 
| brethren, that the devil they have so much to do 


with and say about, is a Uuiversalist Preacher; yea 
that he was the first of that fraternity; and had the 
| honor to deliver the first Universalist sermon. But 
it seems our opposers have recently Jearned that the 
| devil is not a Universalist, and consequently is one 
of their dear brethren. Elder Knapp, a celebrated 
Baptist preacher, in a sermon he recently delivered 
in Bridgeport, New York, against Universalism, ad- 
mits it, according to the “ Christian Messe nger”: 

‘* We pass 'o notice the next charge. ‘ Universa- 
lism is not fit for the devil—the devil won’t believe~ 
he knows better.” We are happy to say that the El. 
(ler told the truth in this instance, and we hope it 
met with the approbation of Br. Smith. We admit 
that Universalism is not fit for the prince of dark- 
ness, and this we regard as one of the highest proofs 
of its superior excellence. But it may be instructive 
to notice wuy our faith is not fit fur the devil. It 
teuches that ‘for this purpose was the Son of God 
manifested, that he might destroy the works of the 
devil,’ and that ‘through death he will destroy him 
that hath the power of death, that is the devil.” 
Universalism, then, teaches that the devil and all bis 
works shall be destroyed; and that his dark dungeon’ 
walls will be razed to their foundation, and that be 
will fail and expire at last amid the ruins of his king- 
Of course such a doctrine would not suit him 
at all, because he would not be pleased to hear of” 
his own destruction, and the fall of his empire. 

‘But the doctrine of our opposers teaches that 
the devil and his works will never be destroyed; that 
he will conquer the Lion of the tribe of Jadah; that 
he will rob the Messiah of his inheritance, take the 
crown of victory from the King of Kings, and 
live and reign forever over nine-tenths of the 
human race. Now as this doctrine appears to be 
exactly suited to the wants and inclinations of the 
devil, we conclude that it must be just fit for them! 

‘But we are told, that ‘the devil won’t believe 
(Universalism,) he knows better.” We thank the 
Elder heartily for this admission; he has formerly 
been inclined to charge us with all the iniquity in 
the world, but he has discovered at last that there is 
one sinner in the Universe who is not a Universalist. 
Indeed, the oldest and greatest sinner, even the au- 
thor of all wickedness, THE DEVIL HIMSELF, is, after 
all, on the Elder’s side! Be it so. Brethren, see 
that ye render unto Ceasar the things that are Cea- 
sar’s. ‘ Go not forth hastily to strive, lest thouknew 
not what to do in the end thereof, when thy neigh- 
bor hath put thee to shame.’ ” ' 


dom. 


Christ Trinmphant. 

«© He shall see of the travail of his soul and be sat- 
isfied.” Numerous are the strong testimonies that 
he will triumph over all the powers of darkness. 
** For he must reign,” says the apostle, “till he has 
put all enemies under his feet.” But this desirable 
period can never arrive so long as there is even one 
soul unsubdued, and unpurified by the blood of the 
Lamb, so long as there is even one soul in a world 
of darkness and wretchedness; for this would be aa 
enemy to Christ, and would not be destroyed. But 
all his enemies are to be destroyed, the last of whic& ’ 
is death.—Better Covenant. , : 
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[Orginal .] 
Human Usefulness. 

Were all actions to be measureed by the strict 
standard of utility, or according as they promote the 
well being of mankind, what a different scene from 
that which we now behold would the world present! 
What a changing of place among the players on the 
great chess-board of life would such an operation 
produce! Many, who had been prominent actors, 
and long monopolized the world’s honors, might have 
leave to retire to the shades; while others, less am- 
bitious, but bearing with them the modest virtue of 
benevolence, would come forward, and their merit 


piles of hisireligiou; he may inculcate the sublime.) 


| Precepts. of Cheistianity, but his. words fall power- 
less—he does not take. But let the distinguished 

_Mr. ——, who dresses ala mode, take his place. 
He preaches the same sentiments, but in a different 
style. He makesa decided impression. His elo- 

“quence is the burricane which sweeps with madden- 

‘ing fury over the plain. He isa “smart man.” 
With a certain class it makes a vast difference who 
the preacher is: as saith the honest Scotsman, 

|< Men think mair 0’ wha says a thing, than o’ what’s 
said.” 

| ‘The really useful citizen is often found in a sphere 


WATCHMAN (AND/REPOSTTORY: 


af our nature, and often. brings the object) many 
years nearer the gate of lieaven. Go on, then, ye 
reptiles, who creep about seeking whom ye may de- 
vour—regardless of honor, innocence, or truth,— 
search with envious eyes the heart of some unsws- 
pecting, truthful being, and pronounce judgment of 
its contents by the blackness of thine own—crush 
and trample those who are in danger of excelling by 
their own acquirements, and casting a shadow on 
the path of those striving for the gilded bauble of 
popularity. So on with thy dark insinuations against 
| those who have not the condescension to repel them. 
| Wreathe thy lips with smiles at the approach of 





be acknowtedged,—the merit of a generous sacrifi- | to which fortune seldom looks for her proteges. Too | some aged “ herald of dismay,” whose withered lip 

cer of selfish interests to the good of humanity, often is it the case that men are promoted to sta-| breathes—not the language of kindness, sincerity, 

The peaceful benefactor of his kind would live un-. tions of honor and trust with no other qualification and truth—but the sentence of death and defama- 

hurt amid the war of crowned heads, the wreck of than the trappings of wealth clinging about them, | tion, that spreads over the fairest prospects, a pall 

pedestals, and the crush of statues. Instead of the! which, like the air-bubble, at the moment of its {like that which shrouds the realms of impenetrable 
| 


devastating scourges, the moral improvers of the 
world would receive its civic honors. The loftiest 
niches in the Temple of Fame would yield up the 
busts which had for centuries kept undisputed pos- 
session, in favor of the newly crewned claimants, 
An Alexander might be hurled from bis blood-stain- 
ed eminence of renown, to make room for some 
peasant of Macedonia, whose name was unheard of 
beyond his native village; the subverter of Rome's 
liberties might find a second Brutus, more successful 
in vindicating the rights of his countrymen; and that 
magnificent meteor from Corsica, whose flaming 
lamp was supported by the life-blood of humanity, 
might receive additional confirmation of his aphor- 
iam, “ There is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous.” 

The still, silent stream, gracefully meandering 
through the green aud fruitful valley, fertilizing and 
beautifying the earth as it goes, is suffered to flow 
quietly on, scarcely heeded, till it mingles its own 
with the waters of the mighty ocean. But ’tis the 
mountain torrent that, turgid and impetuous, rushes 
down furiously, carrying devastation in its course, 
which strikes the beholder with an emotion of awe. 
So it is in human affairs. The tear of the widow 
fais unseen, the ery of the orphan is unheard, save 
by the Searcher of hearts, while the public annunci- 
ation is made of the private and praiseworthy mu- 
nificence of the wealthy in endowing some literary 
or charitable institution. He who calmly and unos- 
tentatiously performs the duties devolving upon him 
from the social relations in which he stands to his 
fellow men, and contributes a mite toward the gen- 
eral good, is mever heard of beyond the sphere of 
his own neighborhood; while he whose career has 
been marked with blood and carnage,—the destroy- 
ing ange! of his species—by a conjunction of propi- 
tious circumstances, gains a name and a place in the 
affections of those he makes his prey. Who ever 
heard of the honors of a triumph being conferred 
upon an artisan or a tiller of the soil, unless distin- 
guished for shining deeds in the “tented field’? 
The sword of Cincinnatus was more instrumental in 
handing down his name to after generations than 
the plough. ‘ 

Men are prone to regard, not so much the nature 


of an action, as the manner of performing it. The | 
halo of brilliancy dazzles andcaptivates. ‘The poet | 


must have been sadly at fault when he wrote,—- 


** True loveliness 
Weeds not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.”’ 


ht would seem certainly that truth might be suffi- 
cieatly lovely in its native dress to claim the homage 
of the heart, but enter for a moment the sanctuary 
dedicated tothe worship of the God of truth and 
love. Who is that in the pulpit? He is a preacher 
undistidguished save for his mild benevolence, his 
upostentatious charity, his sterling talents, and his 
-incerruptible integrity. His eloquence is the zephyr 
fromthe “soft south-west,” whispering peace and 
geod will to men; but he is not a great men enough 
to make an impression. He may utter “ truths to 
seve @ sinking land”; he may teach the pure princi- 


| greatest expansion, that is seen rising in pride ani 
beauty, till, ia an instant, it bursts, and its inflated 
| glories evaporate in thin air, ‘The GoLpEN caLF bas 
too many worshippers, The high aspirations of 
man’s nobler nature are “ chained, eribbed and con- 
fined ” by the low and grovelling spirit of the money 
changers that so much pervades society. While the 
selfish principle is allowed to hold alinost unlimited 
sway, and to be the greatest rogue in the gang is 
considered the ne plus ultra of human attainments, 
men who feel a spirit above such motives, are led 
into.a wrong estimate of the human mind, and are 
often disgusted with the cold and haughty reeeption 
they meet in the world. ‘Their own warm and en- 
thesiustic natures holding no communion with such 
a base spirit, they are mortified at finding themselves 
kept back, and their merits contemned, while the 
gaudy tinsel of what is esteemed wealth, riding on 
the brow ef loud-mouthed ignorance, is adored. 
Far be it frem me to contemn the honest pursuit of 
wealth;—it kas its place, and may be made subser- 
vient to good; butdo not bow down and worship 
the shining bauble. Let it not be said by those who 
are to come after us, that we of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, boasting of the advancement of mind, yet 
prized it less than the glittering dust beneath our 
feet. tee T. A. 
Northfield, Vt. 
a 


[Original.] 
The advantages of Slander. 

The advantages arising from being slandered, are 
too often overlooked in the contempt with which we 
regard the slanderer, and the indignatien we feel at 
being unjustly reproached and misrepresented ;—but 
if the slanderer would reflect for a moment, and 
consider that even he is a useful reptile in society, 
he would, perhaps, silence the whisperings of his 
evil genius, at the amount of good which would ac- 
crue from the productions of a mind abandoned to 
some fallen angel, who, in despair, found at length 
a spirit congenial with its own. Mindful then of the 
good which often results from evil, every young per- 
son should regard the slanderer us a peculiar frieud, 
one who is capable of surmisiag every species of 
evil, and pouring it forth to the public, and thus 
teaching them experimentally of the dark rocks and 
shoals that lie insidious in the pathway of life. 
Again—the exuberant spirits and buoyant imagina- 
tions of youth, should not be indulged in too much, 
as they are a source of continual happiness to the 
possessors, which renders them unstoical and roman- 
tic; and the words of the poet are, 

** The heart had better ache too much 
Than never ache at all.’’ 

There are friends, too, that might prove treacher- 
ous, were they put to the severest test; and it is wise 
to ascertain the strength of their friendship, and if 
possible, destroy it; this would render them suspect- 
ing and distrustful, and teach them a lesson of the 
hollowness and instability of all things bearing the 
impress of earth and humanity. Slander mortifies 
pride; dulls sensitiveness; destroys the energies; 
blights the affections; eradicates the better feelings 








darkness. Ye may exult fora while in your own 
heartless depravity; hut the returnless dove of inno- 
cence and peace, will fuld its wings and seek a re- 
pose in fairer, and more congenial hearts! 


ERMINE. 
East Randolph, Vt. 





The Importance of Correct Views of God. 

The idea of God seems to a certain extent innate 
in the human soul, existing somehow as the dim, in- 
distinct idea, the undefined sense or feeling of some 
Power above us, mightier than ourselves, upon which 
we are dependent and whose creatures we are. 
Thus existing, it underlies all_religious forme and 
doctrines, giving them their significance, and making 
them, everywhere, but the varied expressions of it- 
self. In it, we have the fundamental basis of all re- 
ligien, natural and revealed; for ‘however it may 
end, all religion begins and must begin with God. 

The importance of our views of God, therefore, 
in their bearing upon.all our subsequent religions in- 
vestigations and opinions is, at once, apparent. Ly- 
ing thus fundamental in every religious system, they 
will necessarily de much in determining the charac- 
ter of every other doctrine which may be connected 
with, or based upon them, stretching, as they must. 
by their spirit, or by the conclusions inevitably fol- 
lowing from them, inte all ideas and all reasonings, 
having the remotest connexten with religious sei- 
ence. Indeed, it may reasonably be doubted wheth- 
er, when we reduce the matter to its plainest terme, 
there be anything else in any religious system but 
views of the Divine character and government, so 
far as its great doctrines are concerned;—whether 
they do not all resolve themselves into this at last. 
Religion, regarded theoretically, is the science of 
divine things. Its office, primarily, is to treat of the 
divine existence and character, and of the principles 
of the divine administrativn, and then, of human 
duty as connected with, er growing out of these. 
Each of its doctrines, then, is but what it teaches 
concerning some department of the divine govern- 
ment; some phase, some operation, or direction of 
the divine attributes; some manifestation of the di- 
vine nature. According to the ideas of God exist- 
ing in any mind, therefore, must necessarily be the 
doctrines which that mind will cherish. Its doc- 
trines will be but the natural expressions of these 
ideas. ‘Thus, the views cherished concerning God 
stretch out into all the various departments and ram- 
ifications of religious doctrine, so that according to 
these must be the character of the whole. 

Under these circumstances, the first duty of him 
who would know the truth, is to obtain clear and 
correct views of God; and the first duty of him who 
would impart the truth to ethers, is to lead them to 
God and enable them to see him as be is in “the 
light of the knowledge of his glory.” There is lis 
tle hope, little ehance that he who knows net God, 
will have any just conceptions of his truth; and oa 
the other hand, there is tittle probabilicy that he whe 
bas attained to cleat and right perceptions ef God, 





who has risen inte a commuaion with ali the perfes- 
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tion aed harmewy of ‘hie ittfiniee nature, will « errin 


reference to any great and essential principle of his 
trath. To know God js, in allt important partreu- 
ars, to know his truth, for God and'truth are in har- 
mony. Not only are correct views of God impor- 
tant on account of this connexion between them and 
all other retigious ideas or doctrines that we may 
cherish, but beceuse also of their influence in recon- 
ceiling us to the varied and sometimes trying allot- 
ments of life. “To know God” is the first condi- 
tion to that eternal life which Christ came into the 
world to bestow. Upon this we are dependent for 
all that shall throw light acress the clouds that so of- 
ten darken existence here, and impart to us in the 
midst of its trials and in the endurance of its bur- 
dens and toils, a divine strength and blessed and 
abiding consolations. Sad and dark indeed is bife to 
that soul that knows not God, around whose path 
beams no light from his throne of Jove, and to whom 
no voice speaks, saying, Look up and trust. The 
Psalmist once said of God, “They that know thy 
name put their trust in thee.” Without this knowl- 
edge, there can be no trust; and without trust ia 
God, oh, how weak and poor is man! Truly, then, 
may we say in the words of the hymno,— 
“¢ To know the author of our frame 
Is our sublimest skill ; 
True science is to learn his name ; 
Veue life, to do his will.” 

It ts in connexion with sueh considerations as the 
foregoing that we find our justification, if any be 
needed, in dwelling as we so frequently do upon the 
tove and mercy of God. It is sometimes charged a- 
gainst us as a denomination, that we dwell too much 
upon these, that we grve an undue prominence to 
the paternity and goodness of God, to the neglect of 
other important points and aspects of his character. 
Our reply to all such charges is, substantially, found 
jn what we have said concerning the importance of 
correct views of God as the fundamental truth of all 
religion. We know, indeed, that God has other at- 
tributes than goodness, and we would, by all means, 
give them the prominence which they deserve. But 
we remember also that “ God is love ” ia a sense in 
which he possesses no other attribute. He és love. 
Love is the pervading spirit of his whole character; 
his essential nature, and all his other attributes are 
but characteristic of this. His wisdom is but love 
infinitely wise. Hie power is but love alinighty m 
its operative energies. His justice is but love mai- 
ifesting itself in accurdance with the eternal princi- 
plesof right. Andsoon. Christians generally have 
lost sight of these facts, and have regarded God’s 
Jove as something that, instead of giving character 
to all his attributes, may be disregarded and put 
aside by them. Hence has arisen the necessity, as 
we deen: it, of calling them back to first principles, 
and of giving that prominence to the goodness of 
God of which complaint is made. “We dwell upon 
his love as the fundamental fact concerning hitn, the 
recognition of which will be sure to apen their eyes 
to the whole truth. We wish to have men see that 
love is the predominant spirit, the essential nature 
of God’s whole being and character, in the assurance 
that, if they do, they will make all other opinions 
and conclusions harmonize with this, and thus see 
all present dealings ordered and all final results ac- 
complished and characterized bylove, Love alinighty 
and all-wise 

Is not not this right? We feel that itis. Let us, 
then, continue to believe and make prominent the 
great truth that GOD IS LOVE, assured that, as 
this is realized, men will throw by old errors and be 
Jed into all truth, and that thus we shall have our- 
selves and impart to others light and strength and 
joy *midst alt the vicissitudes of the present, and in 
anticipation of the glories of the future.—Star of 
Bethlehem. 


Lerd Bacon beautifully said—*« If a man be gra- 
cious to strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the 
world, and that his heart is no island cut off from 
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{From the N. Y. Chris. Messenger.) 
Youthfal Devotion. 
A child with eye undimmed by care, 
With roseate cheeks and sunny hair, 
A soul as pure as spotless gems, 
Glist’ning in seraphs diadems. 


O then how sweet in childhood’s hour, 
When storms of sorrow never lower, 

And sins dark clouds nor guilty stain— 
Have swelled the breast with grief and pain; 


To see the child of angel mien, 

At rosy morn, and dewy e’en, 

When twilight shades obscure the day, 
With trusting heart to kneel and pray! 


And thus that Christ the fieart may win 
Before it droops and learns to sin : 

To meekly bow beneath the rod, 

And here below to reign with God. 





Dialogue, 


Jane. This is a pleasant season for us, Pamela, 


and ’m sure we must all feel very happy. I do; 
dow’t you? 
Pameta. © yes, indeed. Ido not see how any 


one can help feeling happy, on such an occasion. 
My heart is very full of joy and thankfulness. 

J. lam very glad you feel so. And can’t we find 
something to talk about that will make us feel still 
more happy? Our school mates have been talking 
about various subjects; can’t we find something good 
as well as they? 

P. That is just what | have been thinking about. 
And Pll tell you a subject—the stars. 

J. The stars, Pamela! 

P. Yes, the stars,—those sweet, twinkling little 
things as they seem to us in the broad, tdue heavens 
above. 1 do love to look upon and think about them. 

J. But what could we find in them to talk about? 
I am sure all I can say about them is that we can 
see thee stars, and they are bright and twinkling; 
and in the evening, when we are walking or playing, 
they afford a feeble light te guide us. ‘This is all 1 
know or can say about them. But let me hear what 
you have to say. Perhaps you are more learned 
and wiser on the snbject than I am. 

P. Ono, Jane. I do not make any pretensions to 
wisdom, for | do not know that I have any more 
than you, I cannot point out Jupiter, or Saturn, or 
Venus to you. Nor can [ tell you where to look for 
the constellation of the Great Bear, or the Dipper, 
or any other. 
tronomy to talk so learned as this. 
wait till l am older. 

J. Ido not see, then, that you are much better off | 
thanlam. If neither of as know any thing about 
the stars, what shall we find to say about them? 

P. Pil tell yeu. 
about the stars, I only meant that we could tell about 
our leving to look at them—and about our thoughts | 
as we do so. I love dearly to look at them, and I 
have sweet thoughts come inte my mind as I sit at 
my window and gaze upon them, as they look down 
upon me, just as if they were the eyes of angels 
looking out from their home in heaven te watch 
over me and see that no ill. comes to me. 

J. And is this all, Pamela? 

P. Oh, no. I remember that the stars, though 
they seem so small to us, are great worlds, larger 
than oars, and then I fix my eyes on the brightest 
one of all l see, and think that perhaps it is that 
beautiful and happy heaven which our minister tells 
about on the Sabbath and which mother sometimes 
talks to me about at home—that heaven where we 
are to meet and live forever with all whom we love 
and with the whole world freed from pain and trou- 
ble and all sorrow. And sometimes I think I can al- 
most see mny little brothers there who a few years 
ago were laid in the grave, so cold and dark. And 


I shall have to 





ether lands but a coutinett that joins them.” 


they look so sweet and happy,—free from all that 


I am not far enough advanced in As- | 


When { said I should like to talk | 


 Metavbs us here; that | cannot éven shed w tear’ >that 
they have gone; and my mind is filled with stich 
pure and beautiful thoughts that. it seems as if f 
should never tire gazing on the-brightstar which 
brings them to me. Do yon wonder, then, Jane, 
that with such thoughts I should:love to look at and 
talk about the stars? 

J. O, no, indeed, Pamela. These are certainly 
sweet thoughts, and [ wonder [ never had them 
come tome. I have often: looked at the stars, but 
never thought of any thing: more than that they were 
pretty little twinkling things in the sky. I shall nev- 
er be se thoughtless again, though, ever after this, I 
shall see new beauty in the stars, and think.of the 
sweet ideas you associate with them. [know I shall 
be very happy if I do. 

P. [hope you will,Jane. And let us both try to 
remember that there is nothing which God has made, 
but will afford us instruction and profit if we con- 
template it amght.—Gospel Teacher. 








The Child and the Mirror. 

A child brought up ina poor village, paid a visit 
to its parents, and was surprized atthe sight of a 
mirror. At first he loved his image; and afterward 
by a eaprice very natural in a child, and not uncom- 
mon among older people, he wished. to abuse what 
he loved, and made a grimace to it, which the.mir- 
ror returned. Then his anger was extreme. He 
doubled up his fist; the image in the mirror did.the 
same. The angry little rogue trembled to give the 
saucy image a good beating; and that also showed 
symptoms of fight by raising its-furious-hands. ‘This 
only increased his rage, and screaming and weeping 
with desperation, he struck the: glass. 

His mother, who came in unexpectedly, took him 
in her arms, consoled him, wiped away his tears, 
and said to him gently, “ Did you not commence 
this by making faces to that naughty child who has. 
caused your anger?” 

“ Yes,” replied he, in a low voice. 

** Well, look at it now,” said his mother. * You 
smile, and that smiles; you hold out your arms te 
him, and he holds out his to you. You are no long- 
er angry: neither ishe. You see here an emblem 
of suciety; our good and evil are returned to us.” 
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Universalism. 
It is no uncommon thing to meet with people who ap- 
| pear to have no other idea of Universalism than that it 
stands gpposed ta orthodoxy—teaches that there is no 
| danger of any one going to hell, and that all men, as 
| soon as they die, are instantly as happy as the angels of 
| God. Such, in their estimation, is the alpha and omega 
of the whole affair. The purifying and i:enovating influ- 
ences of system, do net seem to have place in their 
thoughts. Nor is that narrow view of Universalism, 
| cherished merely by some who are opposed to it. There 
| are not a few only of those who honestly think they are 
Universalists themselves, who seem to know little, if 
| any, more about our dectrine than is above expressed. 
| This is a fact deeply to be regretted by all who sincere- 
|dy love the gospel of man’s salvation. My very soul is 
| pained within me, when I reflect on this subject, My 
spirit is the more disquieted from the consideration, that 
| it is presumeable that I may have contributed an influ- 
ence, how feeble soever it may have been, towards pro- 
ducing the too general impression in the public mind te 
which I have alluded. In attempting to teach the doc- 
trine, especially in by-gone days, I may have dwelt too 
exclusively on the few doctrinal points to which so many 
cling tenaciously at the present time to the rejection of 
other things whese tendency might have been more fa- 
verable to. a growth in knowledge and grace. 
At any rate, somebody has been at fault in so teach- 
ing the purest and the best system of doctrime in the 




















world, as to leave it in a situation to be so grossly mis- 
understood, by some of those even, who are its honest 
professors. 1 do not mean that nothing has been done 
towards exhibiting the system in its true light ; but that 
so much has been left undone, or so much has been 
wrong—done, that strange and lamentable misappre- 
hensions are entertained by not a few. If Universalrsm 
—as we earnestly contend—embraces those principles of 
truth which enlighten the understanding, purify the af- 
fections, and produce holiness and happiness here, as 
well as promise it hereafter, then, let us not fail to hold 
forth und teach those principles so as to be clearly and 
distinctly understood by all. My thoughts were directed 
to this subject by hearing a discourse from Br. Baitey, 
of Wilmington, Vt., not-long since. He preached what 
I call, Christian Universalism. I could not but say to 
myself ofien, ‘* Had we always preached and published 
in that manner, no body would have inferred that Uni- 
versalism was mere opposition to popular theology, an 
exculpation from endless hell, and the promise of perfect 
bliss on throwing off this mortal coil. They would dis- 
cover rather, that whilst it led them to reject the er- 
rors of all creeds, and to hope for the ultimate holiness 
and happiness of all men, it enjoined, nevertheless, with 
an heavenly emphasis, faith, repentance, charity, and 
all good works, It would not induce people to embrace 
the mere uncomely skeleton of divine truth, to the neg- 
lect of all which gives it life, energy, beauty, and salu- 
tary practical influence.”’ 
Let me barely add that, the Savior and his inspired 
apostles did not teach the doctrine in question, after the 
manner to which we object. They neglected not those 





they do not, it is just ae well,—there is nothing binding; 
this is the reasoning(?) of same. With such sentiments, 
we have no sympathy,—it savors too much of infidelity, 
the same argument, that sustains the one, would sustain 
the other. If it is good for us ta keep this day unto the 
Lord, we deprive ourselves of a certain amount of good 
by neglecting to keep it;—if it is for our good to believe 
and practice Christianity, we, by a neglect of it, deprive 
ourselves of this good;—both, when received, are bene- 
ficial, but when rejected, we suffer a loss. 

We are told that Christ is Lord of the Sabbath; that 
he has abolished the old Jewish Sabbath, and no other 
has ever been established. True, he is Lord of the Sab- 
bath, but how can he be Lord of the Sabbath, if there is 
none? How can he be Lord, or ruler over any thing 
that does not exist in his government? The Scriptures 
do not say, he is the desfroyer of the Sabbath, but the 
Lord or ruler. In accordance with the power he pos- 
sessed, he has changed the Sabbath from the seventh, to 
| the first day of the week, by his resurrection, thereby 
| making it, not only a day of rest, and religious worship, 

but a day to commemorate his own resurrection frown 
| death, which was to be an earnest, or pledge of the res- 
| urrection of all mankind. Hence, although the Sabbath 
, is changed, it is not destroyed;—it is still a day for rest, 
for gratitude and thanksgiving, for pure and holy thought. 
It is dear to the true Christian, inasmuch as on this day, 
| life and immortality were brought to light by the resur- 
| rection of Jesus. The true disciple of Christ needs not 
the civil law to make him remember this day, but the 
spontaneous impulses of a loving and grateful heart will 
impel him to hail its return with joy and thankfulness. 





principles of doctrine, which lead to godliness, virtue, | He regards the day because it was made for man’s good, 


temperance, peace, and hope; to love to God and man; 
to holiness and heaven. 

Tam fully aware that there are some who wish to | 
hear nothing about these discriminations; but to have | 
every thing concerning Universalism taught by the gross; 
as if all was necessarily Universalism, which goes by 
that name. Whilst I would by no means infringe upon 
the rights of others, I would not willingly or tamely sur- 
render my own, Every day increases and confirms my 
convictions that the loose generalization which is in- 
dulged in, in regard to our doctrine, has an injurious ten- 
dency. If the present state of societies and churches 
does not indicate it, then, am I deceived. But, the con- 
dition of things is not hopeless. Many circumstances 
are promising. More and more attention is paid to those 
things which conduce to favorable results. The pu.pir 
and the Press are becoming still more powerful minis- | 
tries in the great and good work of reform, in rela- 
tion to things which concern ourselves, as a denomina- 
tion, as well as those—the unconverted multitudes—over 
whom they exerta mighty, if not a mysterious, influ- 
ence, God in mercy speed the work of evangelical and 
moral reform. R. 8. 








Evil Doers.—No., 3. 
SABBATH BREAKERS. 


By Sabbath Breakers, we mean those who perform 
unnecersary Jabor on the Sabbath, and who are engaged, 
wholly, or in part, in doing what belongs exclusively to 
the other six days. We are aware, that, in classing all 
Sabbat' breakers with evil doers, we bring an accusation 
against »!I infidels and anti-christians, who despise, not 
only Ci istianity, but all institutions connected there- 
with; bit this does not deter us from expressing our 
opinion, neither does it lesson the evil nature and ten- 
dency c! this practice; for if Christianity is true and 
good, every thing, opposed to it in doctrine and prac- 
tice, must be false and injurious, and every man, that 
acts con'rary to it and its institutions, is an evil doer. 
We know also that we are trespassing upon the cher- 
ished rights of a certain class of professed Christians, 
who are, at times, loud in their praises of Christ and 
Christian ty, and yet repudiate the idea of observing 
any insti‘ution calculated to keep in memory a knowl- 
edge of Christ, teaching that he has abolished all insti- 
tutions and forms, leaving us nothing but a mere abstract 
spiritualism. They say, we are under no obligations to 
keep the Sabbath, for that was done away in Christ, and 
they can pursue, on this day, the labors of the week, 
and still live up to the requirements of Christianity. If 
people think it a duty to keep this day sacred, and at- 
sond religious meetings, they will be blessed in it, but if 





and is a blessing to society. It is emphatically a day for 
reading, meditation, mental cultme, and religious wor- 
ship. 

Taking this view of the subject, every one must ac- 
knowledge that Sabbath breakers are evil doers; they 
do a double injury,—one {o themselves, another to soci- 
ety. They injure themselves, because they neglect the 
improvement of the mind, being engaged in secular pur- 
suits, or in some vicious or foolish amusements. They 
will manifest the sickly state of their moral feelings, by 
embracing every opportunity to wound the feelings of 
others. Some will manifest the depravity of their hearts, 
by being engaged in labor, or in amusement, in some 
conspicuous place near the road on which people are 
passing to places of public worship; and this is done fre- 


quently for the express purpose of injuring the feelings 


of others. Such have done evil to themselves by break- 
ing the Sabbath, —they have corrupted their own hearts, 
as their malicious disposition towards others evidently 
shows, 

They do evil to society; their precept and example go 
to lessen and destroy the importance attached to reli- 
gious meetings and to the worship of Deity;—they say, 
virtually, that there is no need of worshiping Him,—no 
need of calling in our thoughts from the cares and per- 
plexities of the world, and placing them upon heaven 
and divine things;—man is not benefited by the worship of 
his Maker! This is a direct inference from the practice 
of Sabbath breakers; and every man of sense must see 
its evil tendency upon the morals of Society. What 
would society be without the Christian Sabbath? . Abol- 
ish it, and, ina few yeas, where would life be safe, or 
property secure? Neglect religious instruction, and 
what would become of our cherished institutions, and 
our boasted freedom? All these things would be lost, 
and we ourselves plunged in heathen darkness! And 
still the Sabbath breaker, could he carry out his prin- 
ciples and practice universally, would produce this sad 
result for all our race. He is, then, an evil doer, and, 
consequently, an unhappy man. Let him acquire a love 
for the Christian Sabbath, and a habit of attending reli- 
gious meetings, and he will find his enjoyments iacreas- 
ed,—his pleasures multiplied, and his happiness constant; 
and he will not be guilty, as he now is, of reckless, un- 
principjed, and immoral conduct. Ss. W- 





Enjoyment of Religion. 

There is much said about the enjoyment of religion, 
and in truth much more might be said, for it is the source 
from whence spring all our enjoyments, as every true 
Christian can testify. What is religion, but love to God, 
and man? Love is the essence of all true religion; there 


is no hatred in it. What but this makes the sum of all 
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our joy and happiness? Christianity is emphatically the 
religwn of love, and no one can enjoy it, who hates, 
either God, or his fellew man. It is often said by ovr 
opposers, that Universalists have no religion,—that they 
do not enjoy any; and, when asked for a reason, the re- 
ply 1s, that they do not believe the truth,—they do not 
believe the doctrine of endless suffering. Why talk 
about enjoying the religion of endless punishment? Why 
not call things by their right names? If they should 
say that we did not suffer religion, it would be admited 
once, Men can suffer a cruel and partial religion, but 
they never can enjoy it. And the world has suffered 
much from such religion. And, if our Partialist brethren 
wish the people to enjoy religion, they should first pre- 
sent them a religion that can be enjoyed, a religion of 
love; then, they can, with propriety, talk about enjoying 
at. Ss. W, 


Dedication. 

The new Union Meeting-House at North Fairfax, Vt., 
owned in about equal shares by the Universalists and 
Methodists, was solemnly dedicated to the worship of 
Almighty God, the 11th inst., with a very happy meet- 
ing, except a specimen of inlolerance, that was unhappi- 
ly desplayed, and which for a time threatened to mar our 
peace. 

It was agreed by the Methodists and Universalists, 
who built the house, that the house should be dedicated 
by the united services of the clergy of both denomina- 
tions, and that they would have two sermons. The Uni- 
versalisis engaged the writer,—and on Monday the 9th, 
the Methodists engaged. Rev. Mr. Chip, of St. Albans; 
after which one of the gentlemen who engaged him call- 
ed on me—told me of their arrangement and said that Mr. 
Chip chose to deliver his sermon in the forenoon. | 
called on him the next morning and acceded to his re- 
quest, and supposed all was now amically arranged; but 
on the morning of the dedication on arriving at the 
house, Mr. Chip, alike disregarding the remonstrances, 
agreements, and solicitations of his brethren who were 
proprietors in the house, utterly refused to hold a union 
meeting. Entered the pulpit,;—not even inviting a Me- 
thodist clergyman to even sit with him, and performed 
the whole service alone. This to us was so unexpected 
that we had no opportunity to prevent it, without a pub- 
lic quarrel in the house, which we chose not to do. It 
is but justice however, to remark, that his conduct 
was as unexpected and disgusting to such of his Metho- 
dist brethren ag I had an opportunity of conversing with, 
as it was surprising to us. Indeed, I think it would be 
difficult for any one to approve his conduct who believes 
a minister ought to be either a Christian or a gentleman. 
As Mr. Chip left at the close of his services I had not 
an opportunity to invite him to take a part in the after- 
noon services; but Rev. O. Pier, a Methodist clergyman, 
was there and united with us, and addressed the throne 
of grace in fervent prayer. 

ORDER OF PUBLIC EXERCISES, 
FORENOON. 

1, Reading the Scriptures, Rev. Mr. Chip. 

2. Dedicatory Prayer, Rev. Mr. Chip. 

8. Sermon, Rev. Mr, Chip. 

4. Benediction, Rev. Mr. Chip. 

AFTERNOON. 

1. Reading the Scriptures, Br. Baker. 

2. Prayer, Br. D. Mott. 

3. Sermon, Br. Baker. 

4. Dedicatory Prayer, Rev. VU. Pier. 

5. Benediction. 

I would add that betweer the Methodist and Univer- 
salist proprietors in the house, a good and friendly feel- 
ing exists, which I hope will long continue. The house 
is a beautiful and well finished brick building that wili 
be a convenient: place of worship for both denominations. 

Josrex Baker. 





Ordination of Br. Cutting. 

The Council called to consider the request to ordain 
Br. H. P. Cutting met at North Fairfax, June 11, 1845, 
and was called to order. by Br. Sampson, and united in 
prayer with Br. Browning. They then organized by 
choosing Br. Sampson, Moderator, and Br. Baker, Clerk. 
After hearing reports of Br. Cutting’s labors, standing, 


ation,— 


Voted, That we confer the solemn service of ordination 





and prospects, as a preacher, and after a proper examin-, 
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‘in the possession of his counsel, and will, as seen as 








epon Br. Henry P. Cutting, to-morrow. 
Tuurspay MorninG, June 12th. Proceeded to the 

services of ordination, The services were performed in 

the following order: 

. Reading of Scriptures, by Br, Sampson. 

. Introductory Prayer, by Br. Mott. 

Sermon, by Br. Sampson, from Phi. i, 27. 

. Ordaining Prayer, by Br. Baker. 

Charge and Delivery of Scriptures, by Br. Baker. 

. Right Hand of Fellowship, by Br. Warren. 

. Benediction, by Br. Cutting. I. B. 


Aoqaxwne 





Notice. 
The Northern Association wil be holden at South Troy 
¥t., on the first Wednesday and following Thursday in 
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Heat ty New Qaveaws.—A large proportion of 


the inhabitants of the Crescent City are wending | 22 


their way northward, to escape roasting. It is said 
that the “ Cant-get-away Club” are objects of pity, 
as the temperature is alinost unprecedentedly high. 





Opp.—Mr. Hector Perkins, of Baltimore, had his 
leg amputated on the 25th ult. on account of a wound 
which he received in the battle of Chippewa, thirty 
years ago. 





Peaches are for sale in Boston at only fifly cents 
apiece. 





Desperate Ficut with Staves.—A few days 
ago, ten negroes, supposed to be runaway slaves, 
were discovered passing through Smithburg, Wash- | 








July next, Ministering Brethren and Delegates will please 
call at the Tavern of Ezra Johnson where a Committee 
will be in attendance to direct them to places of ian 


tainment. JO8EPH WARD. 





Windham and Bennington Association. 
‘The Windham and Bennington county Association of | 
Universalists will hold its next annual session at Dum- 


of the present month. 
HOSEA F. BALLOU, Standing Clerk. 





St. Lawrence Association, N.Y. 


We have been requested to give notice that the St. | 
Lawrence Association of Universalists will hold its an-| 
noal session in the village of PLATTSBURGH, on the 
4th Wednesday and following Thursday im June, (25th | 
and 26th.) 

Entertamment gratis will be provided fer ministers 
and friends from a distance, and a cordial invitation is 
extended te all to be present on the joyful occasion, who 
may feel disposed and can make it convenient to attend 
Our brethren on the west side of the Lake send to their 
brethren in tho East and especially to the ministers 
greeting, the Macedonian cry, ** Come ever and help us.”’ 
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SLAVERY ABOLISHED IN THE IsLaNnp oF Sr. Baa- 
THOLOMEW.—A letter from Stockholm, dated 12th of 
April, says that the Swedish Diet bas respended to 
the appeal of the king, and in a manner which secures 
treedom to the four or five hundred slaves belonging 
to the Swedish Islaad ef St. Bartholomew. ‘The 
estates acceded to the propesition of the the king by 
voting 10,000 piastres yearly, for five years, to be ex- 
pended in redeeming the slaves of that island, and 
compensating the loss of their masters. 





McCurry tHe Murperer.—This man, was con- 
victed of the murder of Paul Roux, in Baltimore, 
and who isto expiate his crime on the gallows on 
the 27th, is said to have made a confession, which is 


he is bung, be published. 


— 


Deata sy Licutryinc.—Mrs. John Wilkinson, of 
Madrid, St. Lawrence county, N. ¥., was killed by 
lightning during the storm on the 28th ult. ‘The 
fluid struck the house nearly over the door where 
she was standing, tearing the casing frem the door 
and passing through her body. The body, hair and 
clothes were slightly scorched. Her son was struck 
senseless, but is in a fuir way of recovery. 

A man named Stevens, in the employ of Ichabod 
Sprague, Esq., in the town of Riga, N. Y., who 
was ploughing in the field when the storm arose June 
4th, was struck by lightning and killed instantly. 
'The fluid entered the top of the head and came out 
at the chin—making a hole about the size of an or- 
dinary bullet. [tthea passed down his limbs and) 
went through his foot, tearing off the sule of dis 
hoot. One of the horses with which he was plough- 
ing was killed also. 








Perty Larcenry.—A lady im this town placed 
«pon the bush in the door yard, one day this week, 
two or three yards of cap border, in three pieces, 
and missing a yard or more of it soon afterwards, 
and searching therefor, saw a portion ef the stolen 
property depending from a newly made nest of a 
robin, in a tree on the opposite side of the street, | 

Anotuer.—A spool of cotton being accidentally 
swept into a door yard, or falling from a window, a 
bird, below the size of arobin, took the end, and 
when discovered, while the spool lay at the deor 
step, the other end of the thread had been taken inzo 
a tree some 50 or 60 feet off, and the ingenious arti- 
ficer was drawing up the material, with whch to line 


jand although the negroes were repeatedly felled to 


merston, on the 4th Wednesday and following Thursday | more or {ess seriously injured by the exasperated 


ington county, Md. A party of nine citizens, accom- | 
panied by the Sheriff, followed in pursuit, and upon | 
attempting to urrest them, the negroes fought val- | 
iantly with the weapons with which they were arm- 
ed. The coutest was very severe for some minutes, 


the eurth, they returned to the contest with redoubled | 
vigor. ‘I'he officer was twice knocked down ; a citi- 
zen had his arm broken by a tomahawk ; another 
had his-shoulder dislocated, and all of them were 


runaways, who knew life or death depended upon 
the issue of the contest. The whites finally succeed- | 





jed in carrying off two prisoners, who were nearly | 


killed, and another badly wounded, was arrested, | 
after following his retreating companions nearly a} 
mile.— Baltimore paper. 


ApPoINTMENT BY THE Presipent.—Cornelius W. 
Lawrence, collector of the port of New York, to | 
take effect on the Ist of July next, in place of C. P. 
Van Ness, resigned. | 

| 
' 





Appointments. 

Br. Warren will preach ia Calais Meeting-House the | 
4th Sunday inst. 

Br. J. H. Burnham appoints to preach in Marshfield 
the 4th Sabbath in June. 

Br. Streeter is to preach in Tunbridge the 4th Sabbath 
in June. 7 

Br. Frost will preach in Northfield the 4th Sabbath in | 
Jane, and 8. Wakefield will supply his plae@ts Wulliams- 
town, 

Br. R. Streeter is te preaeh ia West Topsham, the 5th 
Sabbath in June. | 
Br. K. Haven is to preach in Hubbardton the 5th Sab- 
bath in June. | 

Brs. Warren and Frost will exchange services the last 
Sabbath in Sune. | 

Brs. N. C. Hodgdon and Frost will exchange services | 
the Ist Sabbath in July. 


| 
} 











Married. 
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In Moretown, by Rev. J. E. Palmer, June 11, Mr. 
Curtis H. Marshall, of Duxbury, to Miss Rosaline E, 
Freeman, of Moretown. 

We return our thanks to the parties for an excellent | 
loaf of the bridal cake. May they enjoy unchanging | 
love,and unabated trust and confidence in each other, | 
through tife. We wish them long lives and uninterrupt- | 
ed felicity. ike 

In Duxbury, Dec. 26th, 1844, by Rev. John E. Palmer, 
Mr. George C. Jones, of Bakersfield, to Miss Berilla 
Belding, of Duxbury. 

In Shoreham, June 9th, by Rev. K. Haven, Mr. Tru-| 
man Wheeler to Miss Olive Pond, both of 8. 

In Randolph, the 9th inst., by Rev, Wm. Frost, Mr. 
Johnson, of Stratford, N. H. to Miss Susan Tyler of R. 

In Sprinfield, 24th of April, by Rev. G. W. Bailey, Mr. | 
Eleazor S. Foster, to Miss Sarah A. Adams, both of S. 


—- 











Died. 





In Cavendish, on the 3d inst., Mrs. Hannah D. wife of 
James M. Howe, in the 28th year of her age. 

In Fairfield, on the 25th ult., Mrs. Nancy G. Morey, 
aged 22 years. Thus early in life,a husband has been called 
te part with a youthful and amiable companion. All 
whe knew her, respected and loved her. She was unas-| 
suming in her manners. In the social circle, hearts were 
bound to her by the strong ties of affection. Consump- 
tion fixed its fatal grasp upon her constitution, and the 
sun of her life has gone down in the morning. No mur- 
murs crossed her lips, and as calmly as she had lived, she 








| 





” 4 She has died to sin, to wo and care ; 
Yet fora moment felt the rod 
Then, springing in the viewlese air, | 





his pest.—-¥. H. Statesman, 





She spread her wings, and soared to God.’ 
H.P.c. | 
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In Randolph, the 3d inst., Miss yo Blodgett, aged 
2. This young sister, though cut down in the morn of 
life, was reconciled to the divine will, and passed away 
from earth, assured of a glorious immortality—it was a 
great satisfaction to her weeping friends, when called 
to part with her, to know that she was not afraid to die. 
God grant that this dispensation of holy providence may 
be sanctified te the surviving friends. The writer of this 
notice, attended the funeral ,at the request of the de- 
ceased; and in a discourse founded on Acts xvii, 18, at- 
tempted to administer the consolations of the gospel to 
a large congregation, Wiii1aM Frost, 

in Westhaven Vi., May 28, Lydia L. daughter of Wm . 
and Esther J. Forbes of Fort Edward, N. ¥., aged 7 
years. The circumstances of the death of this lovely, 
amiable child were peculiarly affecting. She died sud- 
denly, from home, though inthe home of her grand 
parents, where she had been sent in hopes of regaining 
her health, which was poor. Her father being there on 
business, witnessed the solemn scene of her departure, 
while the mother arrived only in time to drop the 
tear of affection over her grave. Many friends and rel- 
atives commingled tears with their’s and deeply deplored, 
her early departure. 
Fair, beautious flower! and art thou gone 

Down to an early grave, 
And left fond parents here to mourn 

For one they could not save? 





They weep for thee, but dun’t complain, 
Nor heave a murm'ring sigh— 

They would not call thee back again 
To suffer and to die. 


With patience may they longer wait 
Till God shall bid them come, 

Then meet thee at heav’n’s shining gate 
That leads to one blest home. 


There in the realms of endless joy, 
Shall they thy face behold, 
Where purest pleasures never cloy, 
Nor kindred hearts grow. cold K. Haver. 
In Shoreham, March 13, Edwin T. son of Mr. Vernon, 
Townsand, aged 13 months and 14 days. 
Dear Kuwin, we bid.thee Fag uwens! 
Whom oft we embraced in our arms, 
And ioved thee, ah how can we tell! 
For precious to us were thy charms. 


We laid thy fair Body to rest 
In its lowly and peaceful abode, 

And thoughour tond hearts were distrest,. 
We resign’d thy pure spirit to God. 


ba where in we regions of light, 

h where, tell us, is thy sweet home.! 

ts itip the pure muatiSac ee bright, 
Where angels and seraphim roam 7 


We feel thee too precious to die, 
And vanish in volatile air, 

Like a thought, or a tear, or a sigh, 
That is gone, Ah gone! but O where ? 


Ob no! we shall meet thee again, 
Dear Edwin! with those we deplore, 
“ One family in heav’n,” to reign, 
And our God and Redzemer adore. K. H. 
At Canton Point, Me,, May 28th, Mrs. Selana, wife of 
Capt. John Kelsey, aged 44 years—long and favorably 
known as the agreeable landlady of the hotel at that 
place. Her loss will be severely felt, not only by her 
‘amily, but by her traveling friends.—Gos. Banner. 


MUSIC. 
D, & G. G. NYE, are manufactaring Reed Instruments 
e of the purest tones. ‘They have now on hand Seraphenes 
and Meiodeons for the examination and ‘test of those wishing 
to purchase, sad claim no other recommend than their tones 
may merit on the well attoned ear. 
All Reed and Stringed instraments carefully tuned and re- 
paired on the most reasonable terms. 
North Montpelier, June 9th. 48 tf 
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Paige’s Commentary, $1 o)) 
Pro and Con of Univ’lism, 1 00)Life of Murray. a 
Dhiveralist’s Guide, 1 OOJExposition of Universalism, 50 
Baltour’s 2d Inquiry, 1 00/Christian Graces, 38 
Rose of Sharon tor 1845, 2 00/Smith on Divine Goy’ment, 25 
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do onthe Atonement, 46/Sacred Flora, 33 
do Lectures, 63;/Language of Gems, 38 

Law of Kindness, 
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THE DEBATE! THE DEBATE! 
_S Debate between Rev. EF, M. Pingree of the Universa- 
list Church, and Rey. N. L. Rice of the Presbvter:an 
Church, is in press, and will be issued about the first of Ma: 
bound in embossed muslin. Price $1 per copy. _ 
GEORGE, G. JONES, No. 23, West 4th St., Cincinnati. 
: Sole Agent for the Publisher. 
To those purchasing largely, a'‘liberal deduction will be made 
Viz: By the dozen, $10; by the hundred. $75, All orders ac. 
companied with cash will be promptly attended to at these 
the tates lowest prices. N. B. r= answered ir. 
voriably in the order-in which are sent, on inci 
of ‘* First come first served,”’ _ agen 
Any paper inserting: the above four times, will be entitled te 
a copy of the work, 








Poetry. 


(Original.] 
Stangas. 


Affectionately inscribed to the Brothers and Sisters of a 
departed Friend. 


The beautiful the cherished one, has left the youthful 

To mean the ransomed in the bright unshadowed 

No Reomgs & heard her géntle voice around the happy 

Wuew bo oft wash joys have been felt as have not here 
their birth. 





Gone for aye, the youthful and the dear! love's bright 
band is broken, ‘ 
And with a breaking heart the last parting word has been 


spoken; ; : ‘ 
Vanished the brightest link that glittered in affection’s 
chain, 


And, alas! never here on earth to be restored again. 


But oh, murmur not though no more ye greet your sister 
here 

She has sought above this weary world a far lovlier 
sphere; 

An Angel came with noisless tread, and plucked the 
fairest flower 

To wreath it in immortal beauty in Heaven’s fadeless 
bower! 


Then weep, oh, weep no more, although on earth her 
song is hushed, 

And your stricken breaking hearts do mourn o’er fond 
affection crushed 

Her voice now mingles in the song caught from an Ange! 


lyre, 
And with the hallowed anthems that echo from choir to 
chor. 


Oh rejoice, that now your angel sister, freed from ali 
pain, 

Sports with undying rapture upon love's unbounded 
main, 

Where no wild storms arise to dim the bright unshadow- 
ed hours, 

No rude wind sweeps by to wither the ‘‘angel-tended 
flowers.”’ 


And, in meekness give unto God your undivided trust, 
Soon ye will rise, immortal seraphs, from this mortal 
dust, 
To range with the loved and lost the bowers of the 
Father Land 
Sweetly reuniied in one blest and radiant band. 
North Montpelier. M. P. 


The Last Gathering, ~ 


Ocean and earth restore 

All that your arms entomb! 
From every distant shore, 

Come to the gathering—come! 





Warrior with laurel’d crown, 
Who fix’d a nation’s doom, 

Come to the meeting now, 
Come to the gathering—come! 


Maiden with lip of rose, 
And brow of Parian stone, 
Haste from thy long repose, 
Come to the gathering—come! 


Bright was thy dark eye’s gleam, 
Fair was thy cheek of bloom, 

Again those charms shall beam; 
Come to the gathering—come! 


Mourner with tearful eye, 
Haste to thy spirit’s home, 
A peaceful rest on high; 
Come to the gathering—come! 


Loved one of days gone by, 

Haste from the grave’s cold gloom; 
Again we meet on high; 

Come to the gathering—come! 


Ocean and youth restore 

All taat your arms entomb, 
Myriads from every shore, 

Come to the gathering—come! 








Learning is obtained only by labor ; it cannot be 
bought with money ; otherwise the rich would be 
unifornily more intelligent. Learning regards all 
men as equals, and bestows her treasures on those 
whe work for them. 








Miscetlianyg:: 


A Short Patent Sermdi. 
In compliance with the request of Pickwick, Je., I 
will discourse to-day upon this text: 
Handsome is as handsome does. 


My hearers—there isa great deal of length and 











breadth to the meaning of the word handsome. Like 
a blanket, it is as broad as it is long, and not balf as 
| transparent to thousands, ftisconnected with actions 
as well as objects ; with behaviour as well as looks ; 
| with deeds as well as words ; and examples as well 
as precepts. | don’t think that comeliness of form 
(or of features cap be measured by any standard that 
| will be universally acknowledged ; for what appears 
to one as beautiful as the emblems of truth and holi- 
| hess, may seem to another as ugly as Sin tempting a 
| Saint with a shin-plaster. The monkey that married 
| the babvon’s sister, no doubt thought her possessed of 
superior personal charms ; aud she, in all her apeish 
probability, saw something in ber lover’s face that 
secured her undivided attsuchment—took a double 
| clinch on her atfections—absorbed her whole soul— 
j and that sort o’ thing, as my friend Milton says. 
| * She never told her Jove,” but then there was hes 
something in her lovely and expressive face, which 
showed how warm were the waters of feeling at the 
fountain, and how her heart longed to become a part 
land parcel of the pluck of a dignified and aoble- 
jluoking baboon, Such is the power of imaginary 
j beauty. A mother alwost always thinks her young 
, ones handsomer than any body’s else ; while, at the 
same time, they may be repulsive enough in feature 
| to keep the mumps, measles, whooping-cough, fever- 
| and-ague, and every other respectable disease, ata 
| reasonable distance. The wild Indian sees more to 
admire about the squaw, who pounds his corn in bis 
wigwain, and whose complexion looks as if tanned 
hy moonshine, than he would in the loveliest lily 
skin ever exhibited in the gay circle of fashion and 
refinement. The Ethiopian thinks that the beauty 
lof human flesh lies in its blackness. The lady of 
his choice is to him like a pair of boots to a gentle- 
man—the blacker the better. He was indeeda poet 
and a philosopher who said that, in the West Indies, 
the lightning was very handsome and the thunder 
most beautiful! 

My friendis—as says my text, “handsome is as 
handsome does.” In generous acts, charitable deeds 
and virtaeus examples there is a moral beauty that 
shines as résplendent amid the darkness of vice and 
the corruption of the world as fire-flies in a grave- 
yard, or a pair of cats eyes inacoal bole. The 
handsomeness of the heart is to be prized far above 
the fairness of the outward person; and the bosom 
that heaves with warm and philanthropic emotions, 
isa treasury of loveliness in itself. A youag man 
—no matter how plain he really is—always looks 
handsome to the ladies ; when he is gentle in spir- 
it, pure in precept, sincere in profession, circuin- 
spect in practice, and impregnated with the ethereal 
essence of divine love. He don’t ruffte a feather on 
an angel’s wing; pluck a flower from Paraiise to 
the detriment of its charms ; kill a musquito ; tread 
upon a worm, or breathe a syllable that might tarnish 
the fair fame of a fellow mortal, Therefore he is 
considered hanisome. 

Young man! you behold your image in a mirror, 
pronounce yourself good looking, and imagine that 
you are bound to shine wherever you go; but you 
can’t do it unless your beauty is something more than 
skin deep. It must penetrate into the interior, You 
must ve handsome all the way from the head to the 
heart. You must do the handsome at all times, and 
under all circumstances: or, like a bad egg washed 
with gold, you wou’t ‘go down.” By not treating 
your friends as often as you are treated by them—by 
speaking disparagingly of your acquaintances—by 
assuming silly airs, and thrusting yourself too for- 
ward in company, end with the ladies especially— 
exhibiting toppishnuess and puppyism—and by mak- 
ing a fool of yourself in divers ways—you spoil all 
your beauty ; and your company will be shunned, 
rather than courted, in spite of all your wonder- 
ments. Good looks unaccompanied with a good de- 
portment, can no more gain the esteem and admira- 
tion of the world than a black coat and white cravat 
ean make a saint of a blackleg. 

Young lady—you will be thought handsome so 
long as you perform various little offices of disinter- 
ested kindness: so long as the blossoms of virtue 
remain iv full bloom in your bosom: so long as mod- 
esty, mildness and love have a home in your heart; 
so long as you possess those inward attractions which 
have a mysterious magnetic influence upon the affec- 
tions of the nobler sex—and no longer. Without 


these, you may whitewash your foreheads, rouge 
your cheeks, pencil your eye-brows, and sport a 
luxuriance of extraneous curls ; but it will be all to 
no purpose. No one will discover anything hand- 
some, or pretty, about you, and you will he ‘eft to 
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wither unnoticed, like a flower without beauty or 


My hearers—it would be easier to teach a rabbit 
to trot, a goose to canter, a giraffe to creep, or an éle- 
phant to turn a summerset, than for me to cleanse you 
of your filth and loathsomeness, and make you come- 
ly in the sight of God and man, without correspond- 
ing exertions upon your ownside. Do try, my breth- 
ren, to help yourselves, and f will give you a push 
proportionate in power to the amount of pennies in 
the box. So mote it be! Dow, Jr. 





AstonisHinG Power or Sicut.—lIt is stated in 
late foreign Magazine, that there is now living in the 
Isle of France, a wan endowed with such remark- 
able powers of sight, that he perceives vessels sever- 
al hundred miles at sea. He ts pensionel by the 
British government, and every morning reports to the 
government house what vessels are in the offing, ane 
when they may be expected, and it is remarkabld 
that he was never known to fail. When the first 
) steamer was sent from England to the East, he saw 
|herata distance of some hundred miles, but was 
| surprised at observing that she had four masts, one 
j of then smoking! When he reported this strange 
| appearance, (noe steamer being then expected, or 
knuwn to be on its way) it was supposed he had lost 

his extraordinary power of vision, but the result 
verified his story. 





A village schoolmaster, in the county of Bucks, 
one day asked a boy, who was about to leave school, 
to what trade his father intended to put him. ‘The 
boy said he was to be a butcher. ‘ Why, surely,” 
rejoined the master, ‘ you won’t like to kill the poor 
sheep and lambs?” ‘No, said the urchin, ‘I 
shoukin’t like to kill poor uns, but [ should like to kill 
fat uns!” 





Stmpticerty.—The more I see of the world the 
more am I satisfied that simplicity is inseparably the 
companion of true greatness. I never yet knew a 
truly great man—a man who overtopped his fellow 
men—who did not possess a certain playful, almost 
infantite simpleity. True greatness never struts on 
stilts, or plays the King upon the stage. Conscious 
of its elevation itis happy to act its part like other 
men, in the common amusement and business of 
mankind, [tis not afraid of being undervalued for 
its humility. —Paulding. 

‘Ean 
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q) BEsesAy St SABBATH SCHOOL 
DEPOSITORY.—The subscriber has just re- 
ceived his Spring Assontmest of JUVEMLE Bouks. 

His stock now comprises an assortment of over ‘I'WO 
THOUSAND different kinds—all selected wvth great care, as 
regards purity of sentiment, and durability of binding 

Particular pains wil} alwavs be taken to select books suited 
to the various capacities of the children, Societies purchasing 
i Ivbrary, will have the privilege of returning such books a8 
may notsuit, Also, ari the Insrroction Booxs used in the 
deaomination—together with Record books—Class papers— 
Rewards-——and every thing appertaining to the complete organ- 
ization of a Sabbaih School 

(PF Constantly on hand, wholesale and retail, at the very 
lowest prices, ALL the Universatist Booxs published in 
the denomination. New books received as soon as noblished, 

April 1845. A. TOMPKINS, 
4st 38 Corxuite, Boston. 


CONNER’S 
United States Type and Stereotype Foundry, 
CORNER OF ANN AND NASSAU STRERTS, 
NEW YORK. 

The undersigned respectfully inform the Old Patrons of the 
Type and Stereotype foundry, formeriy known as James Cor- 
N&n’s, and more recently as Conner & Cooks s, and the Pub- 
lie in general, that thev are prepared to execute orders for 

PRINTING TYPES, 

Presses, Chases, Imposing, Slenes, nk, Frames, and everr 
other articles necessary to form Complete Printing Establish- 
mentson as favorable terms. and of as good a quality as any 
other establishment in the United States, 

‘The Type cast at this establishment, is, both in the style of 
face, and the material of which itis made, particularly adapted 
for service in Newspaper Printing, 

All kinds of Stereotype Printing. 

N. B. Such Newspapers as will copy the above three times 
previous to November Ist, 1845. will be entitled te pay in Type. 
on making a bi!t of four times the amount of three insertions. 

7 3w JAMES CONNER & -ON. 




















PHB UNIVERSALIST WATCHMAN 
AND CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, CORNER OF 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, BY 


ELI BALLOU. 

Terms.—To Mail and Office Subscribers. $1,50 per annum. 
payable in advance or within three months, invariably. No 
subscription, received for Isssthan one year, except the money 
be paid on subscribing. No paper. discontinued untill all ar- 
rearages are paid except atthe discretion of the publisher. 

aw All Communications concerning the paper must be ad- 
dressed to the Editor at Montpelier, Vt. and those forwarded 
by Mail must be post pai. 

(> Any person sending us six new subscribers and $9,00, 
shall receive seven copies. Those who receive their paper 
stage or by carriers will be expected to pay for transportation, 
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